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engagement with a brother artist, whose mot d'ordre, like that 
of Giordano's father, was Fa presto! and Kupetzki obeyed the 
injunction to the letter, for we are told that he dasjied off in 
one day nine copies of a given subject. But just as he was 
acquiring both money and reputation, he was stretched upon 
a bed of sickness, from which he narrowly escaped with his 
life. In the mean time his productions reached the public 
through the hands of a crafty picture- dealer, who obtained high 
prices for them, but sedulously . concealed the artist's name. 
Prtee Stanislaus Sobieski, at that time on a visit to Rome, 
was a warm admirer and liberal purchaser of Kupetzki's works, 
btit could not succeed in discovering from whose pencil they 
emanated; until the accidental sight of a picture which the 
artist had gratefully presented to his medical attendant, and 
which he, in his turn, had presented to the Austrian ambas- 
sador, "disclosed the secret to his prince, and brought him into 
contact with the painter. Kupetzki's fame soon spread ; com- 
missions flowed in upon him, and the son of the poor weaver, 
On his return to Vienna; received a pressing invitation from the 
Prince de Lichtenstein, to take up his abode in that nobleman's 
palace, where the artist might pass his days happily among 
the chefs-d'oeuvre of the great masters and kindle his enthusiasm, 
when it flagged, by the inspiration which their productions 
were calculated to excite. This offer, .Kupetzki's love of free- 
dom induced him to decline ; and we next And him on the eve 
.of revisiting the home of his early days, from which he had 
departed a fugitive, when he received intelligence of his father's 
death, accompanied by the consolatory assurance that the old 
man had forgiven both the flight and mendicancy of his truant 
son. 

About the same time also our artist obtained tidings of the 
death of his first master Claus, for whom he entertained the 
affection of a son, and who, in dying, had left behind him a 
daughter of considerable personal beauty, Pull of gratitude 
for the benefits he had received at the hands of his old in- 
structor, and not untouched, it is easy to believe, by the charms 
of the orphan girl, Kupetzki wooed and won her ; and if the 
'troubles of his early life were great, those which resulted from 
his union were greater. His wife possessed, as we have said, 
great personal attractions, was not unaware of her beauty, and 
loved admiration; while the husband, loving her "not wisely, 
but too welli" did not escape the curse of jealousy. Nor were 
these the only sources of disunion. He was prudent and in- 
dustrious, she thoughtless and prodigal; he was a zealous 
Lutheran, she a rigid Catholic; and the infelicities of his 
married life weighed heavily upon a mind naturally sensitive, 
and easily thrown off its balance. While the Czar -Peter 
was at Carlsbad, Kupetzki was sent for thither by the autocrat, 
who invited him to return with him to St. Petersburg ; but 
this invitation our artist declined, and after a professional visit 
to Leipsic, returned to Vienna, where he found his wife had 
given birth to a son. 

A transitory ray of domestic happiness seems to have played 
upon the painter's home, only to be succeeded by a heavier 
shadow th an had yet fallen upon it. He discovered the exist- 
ence of an intrigue between his wife and the resident envoy of 
a foreign court, with whom he had lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy. With the New Testament in her hand, she recom- 
mended her infant son to the pious and affectionate teaching 
of his father, thanked him for having opened her eyes to the 
errors of her own creed, and prayed him to instruct her in the 
fundamental principles of his. Poor Kupetzki was not proof 



against the fluent tears and the well-feigned repentance of his 
erring wife. He forgave her all that had passed, and again 
received her into his confidence and affection. 

There was strength as well as weakness in the nature 
of our painter. When it was announced to him that the 
Emperor of Austria had conferred upon him the ap- 
pointment of Premier Painter to his Majesty, and had left to' 
the artist the nomination of his own conditions, Kupetzki's 
reply to the nobleman who communicated the gracious mes- 
sage to him, was couched in these words : — ".Tell his Majesty 
that I humbly thank him for the honour he has done me, but 
that I crave permission to decline it. I have firmly resolved 
to be dependent on no man, and the only favour I require at 
the hands of the Emperor is permission and protection, for my 
wife and family, in the worship of God according to the dic- 
tates of our own consciences." The reply was faithfully de- 
livered to the Emperor, who merely rejoined, with bitter 
brevity, "Kupetzki is a clever artist, but — a. fool." Prince 
Eugene's commentary on the artist's refusal of the proffered 
honour was conceived in a better spirit. " Unassuming as 
you are," he remarked to Kupetzki, one day as he watched the 
artist at his easel, "I find that you are a happier man than 
many of the so-called great, who, in a life agitated by inquie- 
tudes, are constantly exposed to the attacks of the envious." 

Some little time after this incident, a brother artist, who was 
also a Lutheran, warned Kupetzki, under the guise of friend- 
ship, that a design was entertained of bringing himself and 
family under the ban of the Inquisition ; and, without pausing 
to inquire into the truth or falsehood of this malicious and 
groundless assertion, our timid artist fled from Vienna to Nu- 
remburg, where he remained some time, courted and honoured 
by the citizens and noblesse, and where he received and de- 
clined an invitation from the King of England and the Queen 
of Denmark to visit their respective courts. The death of his 
son, in whom he had garnered up his heart, and who had 
become the hope and consolation of his life, broke down a 
spirit naturally sensitive and delicate. He had anticipated for 
this — his only — child, a brilliant career ; and the accomplish- 
ments of the youth, who had reached the age of seventeen 
when he died, were such as to give the fairest promise for the 
future. So inconsolable was Kupetzki after this " distressful 
stroke," that he refused to permit the interment of the corpse, 
nourishing a sort of frenzied belief in the possibility of its 
restoration to. life, and it was at length secretly buried, with- 
out the knowledge of the grief-stricken old man. Por long 
afterwards, his mind was so entirely possessed with an over- 
whelming sense of the bereavement he had sustained, that he 
was accustomed to see visions, in one of which his distem- 
pered fancy beheld his son seated in heaven and crowned with 
an aureole. It soothed his sorrow and tranquillised his mind 
to transfer this vision to canvas, which he did with his accus- 
tomed skill, and presented the picture, when completed, to the 
Hotel de Ville, at Nuremburg. annexing to the gift but one 
condition, that if ever they parted with the work, the sum for 
which it might .be sold should be distributed among the poor 
of the city. 

Borne down with sorrow, and afflicted by the indiscretions 
of his wife, Kupetzki dragged on a painful existence, for a 
further term of seven years after the loss of his son, until death 
delivered him, in 1740, from much mental suffering, and from 
a complication of disorders, which he supported, says his pupil 
and biographer, with the patient fortitude of a true Christian. 



LONDON BRIDGE. 



In our last number we gave some slight description of Paris 
as it was, as it is, as it may be — may the last be long delayed, 
if it comes at all. From Paris to London is a mere step in 
days of steam-boat navigation. A fast and splendid vessel 
has recently been built, which makes the trip in a few hours ; 
so going on board at the quay near the Louvre, we were wafted 
away, down the Seine, over the channel, up the Thames to 



London Bridge. Of London Bridge we give an engraving, and 
present some slight account ; for not only in the old country, 
but in our own Republic, this bridge is full of historical asso- 
ciations, as having been the scene of great and stirring events 
in the past. 

London— and under this term many villages, and in fact the 
city of Westminster, are now included — has six good bridges. 
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Yauxhall ; Westminster, built in the days of George II. ; 
Blackfriars, erected a few years later ; Waterloo, far more 
modern, as its name implies ; Southwark, an iron structure ; 
and London Bridge, the oldest and the best. Not the oldest 
in the strictest sense, for the present structure was finished in 
1831, but the locality was famous for its bridge centuries ago. 

In old Saxon days, so goes the legend, there was a ferry on 
this very spot, and the ferryman, who made a first-rate 
property by his speculation, left all his wealth to an only 
child. Beautiful Mary, beautiful as she was good— and this 
is saying much, for the church held her in high esteem as a 
pattern of good works — determined to devote her wealth to 
God. So she built a chapel, and endowed a nunnery, and 
they called it St. Mary over the Ferry, easily corrupted into 
St. Mary Overy, a name which still clings to an old building 
forming part of St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

When the ferryman laid by his oars, nobody followed his 
avocation, and the citizens thought it' highly desirable to build 
a bridge. They began to work in the days of Ethelred II. 
(1010), and having laid a strong foundation reared a wooden 
structure, the marvel of the age, and the pride of the city. It 
was a very rough, ungainly sort of building, with little of 
architectural beauty to commend it to the connoisseur ; but 
it was useful, and utility was the object which they sought. 
This Saxon bridge lasted during the reign of the Ironside 
Edmund, and became the scene of a frightful conflict when 
the Danes and the Norsemen raised their wild cry, and 
besieged the city from the Thames. The injury which the 
bridge sustained in the contest was easily repaired ; timbers 
from the forest — and forests were not far off in those old days 
— were easily procured, and the communication between the 
city and the ville was once more rendered perfect. 

But a wooden bridge was not altogether the sort of building 
likely to last. Three or four times it caught fire and was 
quite destroyed ; and once, in the time of William Rufus, it 
was carried away by a flood, and its fragment swept into the 
sea. This determined the citizens to re-erect the structure of 
stone. The struggle of the Civil War, however, during the 
reign of Stephen, prevented them from carrying their deter- 
mination into effect, and not till the days of Henry the Second 
did they begin their work. 

It was placed under the superintendence of Peter, the 
curate of Colechurch, an architect of no mean attainments. 
The exterior of the foundation on which the stone piers were 
laid consisted Of huge piles of timber, driven as close as art 
could effect ; on the top of which were laid large planks, ten 
inches thick, strongly bolted ; on these were laid the bases of 
the stone piers, nine feet above the bed of the river, and three 
feet below the starlings ; while the lowermost layers of stones 
in the piers were laid in pitch instead of mortar. Peter of 
Colechurch, however, either by death or the infirmities 
attendant upon old age, was prevented from finishing the 
work he had begun ; for in the third year of the reign of 
King John, a letter was sent' from that monarch to. the bur- 
ghers of London, recommending as a fit and proper person one 
Isambert, to finish the bridge. Isambert, however, though 
thus strongly recommended, was not, it appears, approved by 
the citizens, for the structure was completed under the direc- 
tion of Serle Mercer, William Almayne, and Benedict Bote- 
wright, merchants of London. 

About four years after the bridge was finished, a terrible 
fire broke out in Southwark, and eventually attacked the 
bridge, doing vast injury thereby, and moreover destroying 
no less than 3,000 citizens ! In 1232 five of its arches were 
destroyed by the sheets of ice produced by the great frost, for 
which that year is memorable. By these terrible disasters 
the structure fell into so ruinous a condition, that letters 
patent were granted for taking custom or toll, to be applied 
to the purpose of repairing the bridge ; so with the funds thus 
collected the bridge was thoroughly repaired. 

London Bridge in those days presented the appearance of a 
regular street, lined on either side by rows of houses, in which 
dwelt tradesmen, who there carried on their various avocations ; 
three openings were however left for the purpose of command- 



ing a view of the river, east and west, guarded by stone walls and 
iron railings— these were over three of the widest areTies, gene- 
rally called the navigation locks ; across the middle of the street 
were several lofty arches, made of strong timber, to support 
the houses on either side. At the northern' extremity of the 
bridge was erected a draw-bridge and lofty tower— the former 
to admit vessels that came with provisions to Queenhithe, and 
the latter to defend the same from foreign invasion or civil 
attack. On the ninth pier from the north, end was erected 
the chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas— it was sixty feet in 
length by twenty and one-half in breadth—whilst the awful 
gate, the square embattled tower, on which was the ghastly 
spectacle of human heads blackening and rotting in the sun, 
was situated at the southern extremity of the structure. '' " 
A rare old place was this London Bridge, and did its duty 
well for six centuries, patched and propped from time to time, 
as the growing commerce of the great mart of the^orld re^ 
quired new facilities. Every strong. pier and massive buttress 
had its strange romantic story- of royal processions, the penances 
of martyrs, the fierce contests of civil warfare, the gorgeous 
pageantry of the old city. With its Southwark gate and 
strong portcullis, it was the pride of every citizen ; and even 
Howell, the old historian, inspired by the subject, breaks out 
into Latin metre, which he graciously translates into English, 
and passes a panegyric on the bridge almost enough to make 
the stones blush, . : 

" When Neptune from his billows London spied 
(Brought proudly thither by a high spring tide), 
As though a floating wood he steered along, . 

And dancing castles clustered in a throng : 
When he beheld a mighty bridge give law 
Unto his surges and their fury awe : 
When such a shelf of cataracts did roar, 
As if the Thames with Nile had changed his shore : 
When he such massy walls, such towers, did spy, 
Such posts, such iron, upon his back to lie ; • .- 

When such vast arches he observed, that might 
Nineteen RiaUos make for depth and height: 
When the cerulean god these things surveyed, . 
He shook his trident and astonied said, 
* Let the whole earth now all her wonder count, ■• , ■' 

This bridge of wonders is the" paramount. ' " 

The old chroniclers tell us of brave doings ctti the bridge, '. 
when kings rode in procession, and there was high Holiday in 
the city ; how the street was more like an Eastern palace than 
a metropolitan thoroughfare; all the houses decked with 
tapestry and velvet, and an awning of cloth of gold, perhaps, 
stretched from roof to roof to make the scene more splendid. 
Then noble lords and stately gentlemen rode amid the loudest 
plaudits, and there, were pageants and hobby-horses, and 
giants of "wondrous wild and terrible appearance;" and 
dragons, and pages, and leopards , were crowded in with 
morris- dancers, to perform their lively measures to the sound 
of pipe and tabor. These were the red-letter days of the 
bridge. Then it had its romances. The chroniclers tell how a 
certain noble lady, widowed by the law,- came stealthily at 
night with " a trusty fellow," and took down her noble hus-» 
band's head from the top of the bridge-gate, where it was, 
exposed. And there was a curiously interesting story of a 
mercer's daughter, who one day leaning forth from the over- 
hanging window of her father's house, watching, with child- 
like pleasure, the bubbles as they floated on the stream 
beneath her, fell from the window into the rapid current, as it- 
swept beneath the arches of the bridge. And, as the story 
went, her father's 'prentice leaped into the river and saved 
her ; of course he loved her — of course their love was crossed, 
and gay courtiers, light as summer midges, sought her hand ;. ; 
but love's labour was not lost — the 'prentice married his 
master's daughter, and became chief magistrate of the city ! 
Many and many a story such as these clung to the green 
timbers of the old bridge. 

Over the rough road many a mournful cavalcade had passed,* 
During, the days of the first Mary, the trials -and examinations, 
of Protestants were conducted in St. Saviour's, Southwark ; 
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so, in mournful show, the unhappy victims were led from 
Newgate to their place of trial over the water ; and many a 
man well loved received his last friendly greeting on London 
Bridge, before the flames consumed him. This it is which 
gives a mournful interest to that guardian of the old bridge, 
St. Mary Overy's. In that old church the council sat with 
Gardiner and Bonner, and dealt out fiery law to nonconform- 
ing heretics. This made the bridge a very dolorous way, a 
road of sorrow. 

And London Bridge had been a place of conflict. In the 
days when Saxons struggled for their lost freedom, and all 
their martial glory and old heroism awoke at the words of 
Longbeard, called the Lord of London — on the bridge 
they fought, and there many a gallant Saxon died. In 
Wat Tyler's time, when the peasantry arose against the poll- 
tax, and with cries of " No haughty lords ! No hollow-headed 
bishops !" made their way to London, a battle occurred on 
the bridge. Again, in the time of Jack Cade, a similar 



attacked and burnt down the houses of the foreigners, 
massacred the inhabitants without pity or remorse, and 
threatened to proceed to even further violences. The troops, 
called out to suppress the riot, drove the rioters on to 
the. bridge. The bridge- gate had before been closed and 
was strongly guarded: so, hemmed in on every side, they 
came* to a parley, and the riot ceased ; but not without a 
terrible' struggle, and the destruction of three or four houses 
on the bridge. 

About" the bridge-gate a German traveller^in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth says, — that on the top of this structuie he 
counted no' less than thirty heads ! 

The bridge was the oldest memorial of English civilisation. 
Its nineteen narrow arches, not much broader than the 
windows of some Gothic aisle, were gradually widened ; the 
chapel dedicated to the "Unbelieving Thomas" was pulled 
down ; the quaint bid shops on either side, and the arches 
which supported them, were removed, and a modern parapet 
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occurrence took place ; and in the days of Henry VIII. a 
fierce conflict occurred there. Foreigners had become the 
objects of detestation ; it was said that trade was injured, that 
commerce was hampered, and that "the land mourned" 
because of them. It was not a rebellion for "Free-trade," 
but a rebellion for " Protection :" 

" Up then rose the 'prentices all, 
Living in London, both proper and tall ;" 

and on the eve of May-day played mad havoc in the city. 
They met to play at. bucklers and quarter-staff, but took to 
serious work ; when, as the twilight deepened into night, they 
woke the echoes with the clatter, and, in open defiance of all 
law and order, continued in the streets till the boys of 
Alsatia and the Clink were ready, the magistrates resorted to 
force, and lodged one or two of them in gaol. But a 'prentice 
was a veritable hero in those days, and the cry of " Club, 
club ! 'prentice, 'prentice ! " set all London in a blaze.- They 



erected in their stead ; the Southwark gate no longer frowned 
on the multitude who passed across ; and at last the bridge 
itself, waterworks and all — those waterworks were the wonder 
and glory of London — was swept away, and in place of a 
piece of antiquated patchwork a magnificent bridge v/as 
erected. " " ' 

New London Bridge cost nearly two millions of money. It 
was built 180 feet higher up the river than the old one, by 
which the steep approach from Old Fish-street Hill was 
avoided. The first pile was driven on the 15th of March, 
1824. The first stone was laid on the 27th of April, 1825. 
The first arch was keyed on the 4th of August, 1827. The 
bridge was completed on the 3lst of July, 1831, and was 
opened by king William IV. on the 1st of August. The 
bridge consists of five semi-elliptic arches, the centre arch 
being 152 feet wide, the rise above high- water mark 29 feet 
6 inches. The whole length of the bridge is 928 feet, the 
roadway 53 feet wide between the parapets. 



